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The Working Constitution of the United Kingdom. By Leon- 
ard Courtney. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1901. — 
364 pp. 

If any one doubts that the English constitution is subject to 
change, let him compare the working constitution as described by 
Courtney with the constitution as delineated by Walter Bagehot at 
the time of the extension of the franchise in 1867. By far the larger 
part of Mr. Bagehot's book was devoted to the Crown and the House 
of Lords. In his eyes these filled the important place in the work- 
ing constitution. Everywhere there was manifest a fear lest a 
democracy should be impossible in such a country as England. It 
was assumed that the English needed to be humbugged by the dis- 
guise of monarchy — that they needed to be controlled by the 
competing aristocracies of wealth and family. 

Mr. Courtney, on the other hand, assumes a fully established demo- 
cratic state. Parliament rules the United Kingdom ; for practical 
purposes Parliament is the House of Commons, and the House of 
Commons derives its authority from the enfranchised nation. The 
first ten chapters are devoted to the House of Commons, its origin 
and growth ; then one chapter each is devoted to the House of Lords 
and the Crown. There is no attempt to reconcile these with the 
democratic state. It is assumed that, so far as the Lords and the 
monarch remain an effective working force in the state, they must 
work in harmony with the nation. The monarch can act only as 
subject to the national will. Several instances are given in which 
the governor-general in a self-governing colony has exercised author- 
ity which would now be regarded as excessive if exercised by the 
English Crown. In New Brunswick, for example, the governor 
forced his ministers to resign and forced a dissolution of parliament 
that he might determine whether the state still approved of a pro- 
hibitory liquor law recently passed. A new assembly was chosen 
which approved of the governor's act and the statute was repealed. 
The functions of the Crown may likewise be enlarged as democratic 
traditions become more firmly established in England. 

The mere fact that two authors separated by a third of a century 
exhibit radical differences in their treatment of the subject does not, 
of itself, prove radical changes in the constitution. The intentions 
of these two authors were widely different. Mr. Bagehot designed 
to elaborate a theory, as well as to describe a working constitution. 
Without a single word of apology or explanation, Mr. Courtney 
assumes the democratic theory of the state and proceeds to describe 
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the working constitution in harmony with that theory. After all due 
allowance is made for differences between the two authors on account 
of the difference in plan, there yet remains enough that is common 
to both to give a vivid impression that a new political world has 
emerged. Mr. Courtney does not tell us whether or not he believes 
in democracy. There are, however, representative authors of recent 
date who exhibit the same fear of democracy which characterized 
Mr. Bagehot. Among these Sir Henry Maine and Mr. Lecky are 
conspicuous. But a comparison of these with Mr. Bagehot reveals 
the same radical change in the English constitution. Democracy is 
treated as a fact to be reckoned with, not as a theory to be dreaded. 
Neither Maine nor Lecky trusts to disguises of monarchy or foibles 
of aristocracy to deliver the state from the evils of democracy. 

In Part II, under the title, " Institutions Subordinate to Parlia- 
ment," Mr. Courtney treats of the judiciary, the church and local 
government in England, Scotland and Ireland. Part III is devoted 
to Parliament in relation to the Empire and to foreign powers. In 
this we have an account of the institutions and the government of 
the crown colonies, the self-governing colonies, India and foreign 
relations, ending with a modest and tentative prophecy of what the 
Empire is to become. That such a variety of topics should be so 
adequately treated in such brief space indicates a marvellous power 
of condensation. Mr. Courtney speaks out of the fullness of what 
he knows as student and statesman, and he has taken pains to 
make brief but clear statements of carefully selected information. 

In view of the present crisis in the Liberal Party in England, it is 
interesting to observe what Mr. Courtney thinks of the party system. 
In his chapter on " Political Parties " he points out some funda- 
mental defects in a party system of government. And while he con- 
fesses inability to suggest a practical means of governing England 
without parties, yet, from the fact that both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives seek to govern, not according to their professed radical dif- 
ferences of principle, but rather along a medium line between the 
two extremes, he raises the hope that a way may be found to give 
to the government permanence and stability, without the falsity 
and waste of party warfare. In his chapter on elections he refers 
with approval to Hare's system of minority representation and to 
the system of proportional representation, as developed in Switzer- 
land, as possible means of giving a more faithful representation of 

the people and greater stability to the government. 
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